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{For the Green Mountain Gem. ] 
«THE LIFE THAT NOW IS.” 


It is a prevalent idea, that religion con-,grand disclosures in a future world, but for 
cerns itself almost exclusively with the fu-|the present give us worldly wisdom, give us 
ture world; that its results and rewards are|common sense, give us that shrewdness that 
to be looked for beyond this life. It is sup-|will crewn our enterprises with prosperity 
posed to be the chief, well nigh the whole/and success.” This is not the language of 


purpose of religion, to prepare the soul for|the lips; this thought is not uttered in so 
This idea is false|many words, but it is the thought of the 


another state of being. 
} 
‘heart, the unexpressed, unarranged logic that 


and injurious. It encourages indifference. 
It almost sanctions the delay of those who 
feel no special interest, give no immediate 
attention to religious subjects. “ Why all 
this urgency?” they ask, “ what need of im- 
mediate consideration? Religion would 


prepare us for a future world. Time enough /here. 
for that when we are well nigh done with/ference and delay. It is worse ix 
5 ) Mi «that it 


this. Amid so many matters of real substan-|produces false and defective exhibitions of 
tial interest and importance now pressing|the religious character, and leads many to 
upon us, why distract our attention and dis-|neglect or separate themselves from duties 
turb our minds about the distant dim Livilend interests that are of great moment.— 
shadowy future? when old age comes, or} What a mass of intellectual, moral and in- 
disease attacks and death threatens, when/dustrial activity, of power to benefit and bless 
the pleasures we now pursue and the pros-|society, has been withdrawn from it through 
pects that now interest, fail to attract and ab-|monastic institutions. With all their sincer- 
sorb, we will then turn to religion, seek its/ity and piety, what false and unworthy rep- 
support, secure its aid, ry prepare for its|resentatives of the true religious character 


determines the conduct,—a logic that derives 
its premises and power from the impression 
that the great and special purpose of religion 
relates to the future world. 

But the evil influence of this idea stops not 
It is bad in that it encourages indif- 
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are the inmates of those institutions. Why‘true. It is true, but not the exact and entire 
have multitudes thus shut themselves out/truth. Life itself is disciplinary, preparato- 
from the busy scenes of life? From the idea|ry ; and religion, viewed in the light of its 
that the sole purpose of religion was to guard! ultimate results, aims to prepare the soul for 
against the dangers of the world, not to guide a future world; but it overlooks not, disre. 
to its duties and help to meet and promote|gards not the present. Religion and this 
its great interests; to prepare the soul to de- world are intended for each other. The 
part from it, not to live in it. This delusion Gospel has great and important purposes to 
has not yet passed away. Much of the cur-'effect for this world, for its moral and socia} 
rent religious phraseology ef Christendom js'condition, for its progress in true glory, pros- 
based upon tbe idea that the affairs of time| perity and happiness—purposes in one sense 
and the interests of eternity are necessarily independent of, separate from the prepara- 
at variance and in opposition to each other ;'tion of the individual soul for a future and 
that religion occupies the soul with the con- eternal state of being. Christianity, while it 
templation of the latter, and looks with indif-| would teach us the insignificance of this life, 
ference or disapprobation upon the former.—|when the only question that interests us is, 
This phraseology has a meaning; it repre-|“‘ what shall we eat, and what shall we drink, 
sents an idea, a sentiment that prevails, andjand wherewithall shall we be clothed,” 
which, so far as it prevails, exerts its legiti-. would also teach us the importance of this 
mate influence, tends to diminish the true en-| life, when considered as a field for the 
joyment of life, to dissuade from any partici-igrowth, development and progress of man- 
pation in its great interests, and to check ef- kind, dwelling in a world rich and beautiful 
forts for its improvement and progress in all in its displays of the bounty and goodness, 
that elevates and blesses humanity. And | the glory and power of God. It would en- 
accordingly we find that these efforts are re-large our estimate, increase our interest, 
garded by some as foreign to the appropriate quicken our efforts in carrying the world 
office of religion ; we find that the great ie ara to that greatness and glory and hap- 
cial interests and concerns of the community, piness, to which our fellow men may be lift- 
are often committed to the care of men who/éd up through the unfolding of their facul- 
are not personally religious, and that much ties, the developing of their resources, the 
of what is done to reform and regenerate, to improving of their privileges and opportuni- 
remove the corrupt and renovate the decayed| ties in this world in conformity with the laws 
institutions of society, to promote improve-/of religion and virtue. 

ment and diffuse comfort and happiness, 
originates without, and not within the church, pel to reform and regenerate this world, as 
finds its ablest and most earnest advocates in} 41) as prepare the soul for a future life. It 


men, in whom the sentiments of humanity! . 014 introduce the Kingdom of Heaven 
predominate, but who are not, and do not pre- upon earth as well as introduce the individu- 
tend to be, religious, because they fancy reli- al to the Kingdom of Heaven above. The 
gion to be a separate affair, whose great pur- adaptation of Christianity to produce great 
pose is to prepare for a future, not to improve)... glorious changes in the present, social, 
and make better the present world. temporal condition of men, is an element en 


We have said that this idea was false and/tering into every intelligent and thinking 
injurious ; and have alluded to some of its;man’s conviction of its truth and divine ori- 
injurious influences. With regard to its un-|gin. Itcommands, it exhorts to certain stern, 
soundness, instead of calling it false, we/lofty and noble virtues,—integrity, temper- 
ought perhaps to have said, it is not wholly|ance and self-control, benevolence, a love un- 








It is one of the great purposes of the Gos- 
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; eure one 
wearied and all-embracing. But why ?2—/ thought of their weakness, of their inability 
‘to resist temptation—are drunkards still! 


that we may be happy hereafter? That we 

may be accepted in the great day of judg. | Who wonders that such has been the re- 
ment? Not simply, not exclusively. But sult? Who does not know what more than 
that we may be happy now, and make others Roman firmness is necessary to resist temp- 
happy in this present life; that we may be ‘tation which every day presents itself to the 
useiul here on earth and be, not simply pre- 
pared to die, but fit to live, and to live wor- 
thily and honorably. This is one of the 





7-_-_ 


senses, displaying all the enticements that 


devilish ingenuity can invent? How much 
longer do the kind hearted gentlemen who 
great purposes for which religion presses its|Tecommend persuasion and entreaty with 
claims upon us. his is one of the great | the intemperate, wish those means to be em- 
purposes for which the Gospel was commu- | ployed ? Till the present generation of 
nicated, that it might change the face of hu-| drunkards are in their graves and others 
man society and iilere ds life that now is | have arisen to follow, a ‘cording to their best 
with higher happiness, with intellectual and | ability, in their steps ? Who among us can 


moral refinement, with noble aims, with glo-| Speak more eloquently than the reverend 
ty and with peace; it is as possible almost! gentleman from Boston, who addressed us 


‘ e , wnbiect |: summer 2 Tha h: 
for us to conceive of the glories of heaven|on the subject last summer? Whe has ut- 


] 


condition to which this world would be bro’t, | effectively? But are all who listened to him 





to this life, the beautiful harmony, the high | 


and holy joy that would reign throughout | 
society, were the Gospel thoroughly and,;even? How long shall men, out of very 
faithfully applied to life, by every heart in | weakness, perjure themselves, and we 
every nation. Whoever so applies it shall | stretch out no arm of strength to aid them? 
find that it has the promise of the life that | It is horrible that we should make deasts of 
| ourselves, occasionally ; but more so, that we 
J. {should carry with us the consciousness that 
er |we have buried honor, too,—that we stand 





ies ?—broken a solemn pledge not to drink— 
not maintined his word and honor for a year, 


now is, as wellas that which isto come. 





For theGreen Mountain Gem. | forsworn in the sight of God and men.— 


THE LICENSE LAW. |The experience of these last years has taught 


e . tf & thi q °o \ < , — — 
Why do any object to the election of com- | us that something more must be done—that 
missioners, under the new law, who will not} W© ™@Y talk until our tongues are palsied— 


license the sale of intoxicating drinks, except 


‘ . a) } a] g : ; . 
for medicinal and mechanical uses? Oucht | ute temperance cocuments, till printers and 
| distributors drop dead from over work—and 


not something more to be done, than has | 
'we shall not have accomplished the desired 


| write pledges till ink and paper fail—distrib- 


been, to keep men sober? We have tried 
lectures, pledges, kind entreaties, tears—eve- 


ry thing that warm hearts could suggest— 
and with what success? Those who have} Strange that we did not know before! Cor- 


liftened to the most spirit-stirring addresses ; | tez knew how to prevent human sacrifices in 


end. 
We now know what must be done.— 


who have made the most solemn resolutions; | Mexico—dash their idol gods toatoms! Re- 
who have pledged themselves to abstain from | move them from before their eyes !—the ac- 
the use of intoxicating liquors; who in their| cursed, senseless forms, before which they 
sober moments have mingled their tears |bow—on whose altars they offer, daily, scores 
with those of their wives and children, at! of palpitating, human hearts. Purify their 
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blood-smeared temples ! 








a 


Institute a purer | step against this measure. Let us unite oy; 


worship! It is strange, indeed, that we have voices incommanding Alcohol to shut up 
not employed, before, the same method to shop in the State for one year, at least,— 


accomplish the same purpose—to stop the 
same infernal sacrifices. Do'you fail to see 
the likeness? Grogshops, the temples—al- 
cohol, the god—drunkards, the worshipers, 
‘and victims, too ? 

But shall we not be laying violent hands 
upon the free agency of the people? We 
are the people, we by whose majority com- 
missioners are elected. If we choose to 
drive out of sight, the seductive creature 
that constrains us to follow her, to destruc- 
tion, with “her much fair speech,” as meek- 
ly as oxen to slaughter ; if we choose to hurl 
the knife from our hands that in some insane 
moment we might plunge into our hearts; 
if we choose to shorten the chain that, at full 
length, would permit us to step off the brow 
of the precipice, and be dashed in pieces,— 
are we not free to do so? Is it not our duty 
to do so? It is sham benevolence—sham 
patriotism, that counsels us otherwise. 

The new law, we believe, will be the 
source of infinite good, if we use it as 
we may. But will it do any injury ?— 
Those who traffic in rum, &c., are the only 
ones it can injure—and they, ( the true men 
among them,) are disgusted with the busi- 
ness, and will willingly forego the profits ac- 
cruing from it; believing that unrighteous 
gains are heavy with curses. They know 


they are losing the patronage of many, by, 


continuing the business—that their “shops or 
taverns have no good name among the best. 
The law will be the occasion of inconveni- 


Let us try the experiment. If it does not 
succeed, it will not be a more difficult mat. 
ter to jump into the gutters and drag ou 


drunkards then, than heretofore. 
A Vorer. 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Canst thou give thanks for anght that has been given 
Except by making earth more worthy heaven? 





Just stewardship the master hoped from thee ; 
Harvests from time to bless Eternity. 


Thanksgiving is peculiarly the festival day 
of New England. Elsewhere, other celebra- 
tions rival its attractions, but in that region 
where the Puritans first returned thanks that 
some among them had been sustained by a 
great hope and earnest resolve amid the per- 
ils of the ocean, wild beasts and famine, the 
old spirit which hallowed the day still lin- 
gers, and forbids that it should be entirely 
devoted to play and plumb-pudding. 

And yet, as there is always this tendency ; 
as the twelfth night cake is baked by many 
a hostess who would be puzzled if you asked 
her, “ Twelfth night after or before what?” 
and the Christmas cake by many who know 
no other Christian service, so it requires very 
serious assertion and proof from the minister 
to convince his parishioners that the turkey 
and plumb-pudding, which are presently to 
occupy his place in their attention, should not 
be the chief objects of the day. 

And, in other regions, where the occasion 
is observed, it is still more as one for a meet- 
ing of families and friends to the enjoyment 
of a good dinner, than for any higher pur- 
pose. 

This, indeed, is one which we want not to 
depreciate. If this manner of keeping the 








ence to some, we expect and hope. It will 
oblige some to raise money and go or send | 
out of the State before they can satisfy their 
They will be obliged to set up. 


appetites. | 


private altars in their houses, where they 
can go on, offering themselves, as sacrifices, | 
—which will be very inconvenient. 


For and promoting good intentions. 
‘of family love, intended by Heaven to make 


day be likely to persuade the juniors of the 
party that the celbrated Jack Horner is the 
prime model for brave boys, and that grand 


/parents are chiefly to be respected as the 


ivers of grand feasts, yet a meeting in the 
spirit of kindness, however dull and blind, gs 
not wholly without use in healing differences 
The instinct 


rj j her irrever-| y . 
the wife, or children, or some ot 'those of one blood the various and harmoni- 


| 


ent person, may lay violent hands upon the, 


bottle—the idol! Men of Orange county! 
men of Vermont!—think! Do not takea 





ous organs of one mind, is never wholly 
without good influence. Family love, I say, 
for family pride is never without bad influ- 
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ence, and it too often takes the place of its 
mild and healthy sister. 

Yet where society is at all simple, it is 
cheering to see the fumily circle thus assem-| 
bled, if only because its patriarchal form is in 
itself so excellent. The presence of the chil- 
dren animates the old people, while the re- 
spect and attention they demand refines the| 
gaiety of the young. Yes, it is cheering to, 
see, in some large room, the elders talking 
near the bright fire, while the cousins of all 
ages are amusing themselves in knots. Here 
is almost all the good, and very little of the 
ill, that can be found in society, got together 
merely for amusement. 

Yet how much nobler, more exhilarating 
and purer would be the atmosphere of that 
circle if the design of its pious founders were 
remembered by those who partake this festi- 
val! If they dared not attend the public ju- 
bilee till private retrospect of the past year 
had been taken in the spirit of the old rhyme, 
which we all bear in mind if not in heart— 


*< What hast thou done that’s worth the doing, 
And what pursued that’s worth pursuing ? 

What sought thou knew’st that thou shouldst shun, 
What done thou shouldst have Jeft undone ?”’ 


and a crusade been vowed into the wild places 
of the bosom, which should take for its de- 
vice, *‘ Lord, cleanse thou me from secret 
faults,’—“ Keep back thy servants also from 
presumptuous sins,”—would not that circle 
be happy as if music, from invisible agents, 
floated through it—if each member of it con- 
sidered every other member as a _ bequest 





from heaven—if he supposed that the ap-) 
pointed nearness in blood or lot was a sign to 
him that he must exercise his gifts of every) 
kind as given peculiarly in their behalf—| 
that if richer in temper, in talents, in knowl-) 
edge, or in worldly goods, here was the in-| 
nermost circle of his poor—that he must) 
clothe these naked, whether in body or mind, 
soothing the perverse, casting light into the’ 
narrow chamber, or, most welcome task of 
all! extending a hand at the right moment 
to one uncertain of his way. It is this spirit! 
that makes the old man to be revered as a’ 
Nestor, rather than put aside like a worn-out 
garment. It is such a spirit that sometimes) 


Che ftluse. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 
THE WITHERED ROSE. 


Wave on, thou lone and leafless stalk, 
With not one living tint of green, 

How well thy dreary whispers talk, 
Of all that beauty once hath been ! 


The spring-time comes, with sun and showers, 
Breathing young life on every spray, 

It ne’er can fling its leaves and flowers 
On thee, poor victim of decay ! 


The careful hand, the gentle eye, 

Turn from thee, thou hast nought for them ; 
The wild bird flits on proud wing by, 

And scorns to touch thy wasted stem. 


The worm that gnawed thy living heart, 
Now shred, leaves thee—all! are gone— 
For thee, so worthless as thou art, 
lriend, lover, foe, there is not one ! 


Yet there remain—they shall not tear 
Thy useless, joyless branch away; 

Like me—alone, and scathed and bare— 
Wear out the seasons’ changeful day. 


Years may pass on, and thou shalt see 
Spring’s loveliest flowers around thee fall, 
And summer’s wild luxuriance be 
In fate as thine, the fate of all ! 


If thou couldst feel, *twere well at last, 
To bear the worst that may betide, 

That when life’s fitful storms are past 
O’er thee they may not tame thy pride ! 


Pride, misery’s pride—that thon hast proved 
The brightest and the darkest lot, 

In splendor and in bloom beloved, 
In woe, in withering, scorned, forgot ! 


H. 
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A NEW-ENGLAND TALE. 
OUR MINISTER AND HIS WIVES. 


In olden time the clergy were the great 


men of New England. All temporal mat- 
ters, as well as spiritual, were subject to their 
supervision, and the minister possessed al- 
most unbounded influence over bis people, 
who regarded him with a veneration which, 
in our days, would be called supérstitious.— 
Though the spirit of the age has greatly bro- 


= +t > 7 f . il q , ; f = | . . . 
has given to the young child a ministry as Alken this feeling of reverence, some relics of 


parent in the house. 





| 
| 


nines | 


it yet remain in the small country towns, 
where the minister is still a person of high 


« Let us remove temptation from the path|consideration and importance. It must not 
of youth,” as the frog said when he plunged)be inferred from the title of this sketch that 
into a pond, at seeing a boy pick up a/our ministerentertaiged any Turkish notions 


stone. 


ion the subject of matrimony. His conduct 
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is perfectly correct in this, as in all other af-|tremulous cracked voice. He was eighty. 
fairs, though the good Vicar of Wakefield|three when he died, and was gathered to his 
would not agree with me in the opinion, for|fathers like a shock of corn fully ripe. For 
after waiting adecorous time from the death|two or three years after his death, we had no 
of his first wife, he followed the example of!settled minister or stated preaching. Dis. 
many of his brethren and took to himself an-| putes arose in the church, and the Baptists 
other. He isa man of grave and respecta-jtaking advantage of the divisions in the 
ble manners and appearance, a good sermon-jcamp, established a meeting in the upper 
izer, and unites to the sound biblical knowl-| part of the town, and drew away many of 
edge and good sense that distinguish the|the congregation. Alarmed at this move. 
clergy of New England, a kindness of heart)ment, the deacons and members of the church 
and simplicity of character peculiarly his/felt that a minister must be obtained forth- 
own. Perhaps the most striking but the far|with, and accordingly sent for the Rev. Da- 
more rare attainment, described by St. Paul, vid Ienton, then just graduated from Col- 
“that thinketh no evil, that suffereth long and|lege, to preach as a candidate. He came, 
is kind.” ‘Though an orthodox believer injand was very generally liked, though some 
total depravity in general, there never was |of the old folks thought because his coat was 
any particular sinner so abandoned that he not cut after the pattern of old Parson Ev. 
could not trace some sign of good in him, or ans, that he was rather too much ofa beau, 
endeavor to find an excuse for his misdo-/and feared he might not be sound in doc- 
ings. |trine, as he quoted poetry in one sermon 
His deacons sometimes accuse him of|that certainly was not out of Watts’ Psalms 
stretching this virtue farther than is expedi-/and Hymns. 
ent; say that hé is wanting in needful sever-; However, after due deliberation, he re- 
ity and decision ; and that a person as old as|ceived an unanimous call from the church 
he ought to know better than to credit every and congregation to become their pastor, ac- 
thing a man says of himself; but I fear years cepted it, and was soon ordained. Our con- 
will not bring him worldly wisdom, or teach gregation now flourished again. - Some of 
him not to judge all men as guileless in their |the recreant members returned, the young 
motives and as honest in their purposes as people came more regularly to meeting, par- 
he is. He will never perform great actions, ticularly the young ladies, so that good Dea- 
or go in advance in preparing the way of the|con B asked his brother deacon “ if he 
Lord, but he wins by love, and quietly leads did not think there was great attention to re- 
others along with him in the right way. He/ligion; he had’nt seen so many young wo- 
has the confidence and affection of all his)men out to Tuesday evening conference for 
people, and they come to him, secure of sym-/ years, and he hoped they were going to have 
athy and assistance, in every trouble and/a revival.” His wiser brother advised him 
difficulty, from the child who has lost his toy |not to build too much on that; “he was glad 
or quarreled with his playmate, to the man to see the young people out to meeting, and 
wearied and perplexed with trials and disap-|hoped they would get good by it, but he’d 
pointments, or burdened with the sins of like to see if it would last after the new min- 
years. Though he knows little of the fever-jister had got a wife, which he thought it was 
ish delights and exciting strife and tumult of/his duty to do immediately.” Mr. Fenton 
the world, his kind heart teaches him how to'thought so too, but where should he find a 
sympathize in joys, sorrows, and conflicts suitable person to fill so responsible a situa- 
which he cannot understand, and to pity/tion ?@—for the minister’s wile is second oniy 
those who fall before the strength of tempta-!in importance to the minister himself. Her 
tions, unknown to his calm temperament and/incomings and outgoings are all noticed; 
unambitious mind. jher personal piety, the number of her dresses, 
[t is now twenty-nine years since he came|the management of her family, and the trim- 
among us. His predecessor in the ministry|ming of her bonnet, are alike matters of de- 
was known the country round as old Parson|bate and criticism in the parish, and wo be 
Evans. He is among the earliest recollec-'to her if she does not meet with approving 
tions of my childhood ; and [ can sce hiw judgment; for many a poor minister has 
now, standing in the high pulpit under oe dismissed because his wife wore a gold 
old sounding board, with “ his reverend locks/ watch or sported too fashionable a bonnet.— 
of snow” falling over his shoulders, his clear| She is expected to take the lead in all the la- 
light blue eye, smooth shining forehead, and| dies’ meetings and societies, visit all the sick 
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and destitute, as well as all the rich and|sa Byrne’s yielding and dependent charac- 
healthy, and to manage her household, and | ter had always led her to give implicit obe- 
bring up her children properly. Poor wo-/|dience to her mother, and she would not 
man! no wonder that some of these mani- have thought of opposing her wishes now, 
fold duties are neglected, and that the badjeven had she been averse to the connection, 
behavior of ministers’ children has become a which was not the case. She had no dislike 
proverb. to Mr. Fenton, was gratified and flattered by 
Mr. Fenton had been shut up for the last his preference, and willingly consented to 
seven or eight years in colleges and theolo-| become his wife. 
gical seminaries, and came out, as most min- Thankful that the great matter was accom- 
isters do, with a head full of book-learning plished, our minister returned home witha 
and precious little knowledge of mankind, light heart. He was married in the spring, 
certainly none of womankind. Feeling his and Mrs. Byrne came with them to B——, 
incapacity to act for himself in the aflair, he to assist her daughter in getting to house- 
determined in his dilemma to take the ad- keeping. All the town flocked to see the 
vice of a neighboring minister, of age and_ bride, and no one could help being pleased 
experience. ‘This friend introduced him to, wiih so young and pretty a creature. She 
a member of his church, whose character he had the most beautiful and abundant light 
could recommend highly as possessing all brown hair | ever saw, with large pensive 
the qualifications for a minister’s wife. Mr. hazel eyes, and her tall willowy figure and 
Fenton saw nothing objectionable in the per-| pearl-like complexion betokened delicacy of 
sonal appearance of the young lady, and as character and constitution. Her manners 
he had but little time to spare from his par- | were agreeable, and in the presence of her 
ish, he offered himself on the third day of mother, who was a most voluble talker, her 
their acquaintance, to the young lady’s un- reserve and want of conversation were unno- 
bounded astonishment, and received a deci-|ticed. Mrs. Byrne was soon obliged to re- 
ded refusal; for she had too happy a home turn home, and then the young wile’s trials 
to be eager to change it, and was not so old commenced. Naturally timid and depen- 
as to think this her last chance to be married. dent, she had been rendered more so by the 
Our minister here lost a good wife by his injudicious over government of her mother, 
precipitancy, for this young lady had a dis-| who had never suffered her to act for her- 
position and mind peculiarly adapted tomake self, or to use her own judgment in any 
him an agreeable and judicious companion, thing, so that she was even younger in char- 
and would probably on a longer acquaintance acter than in years. Confused and embar- 
have appreciated his fine character. rassed by her new situation, she felt like a 
A short time after, Mr. Fenton attended child who had never walked alone, and was 
some convocation of ministers in a distant! left without a hand to lean upon. She was 
town, and stayed with a Mr. Byrne, the fa-| not at all gifted with that desirable quality 
ther of one of his class-mates, He had cal]-| tact, which enables some happy mortals to 
ed there a year before, and had been struck | act just right under all circumstances, and 
with the sweet face and gentle manners of! had a most unfortunate memory for people’s 
the sister of his friend, and now, as he be-| names and connections; asked old Miss 
came more and more pleased with her, he | Smith after her husband, and inquired of the 
remembered that he had often heard her) widow Morrison how her children were, 
brother speak of her piety and amiable tem-, when they had all died of the scarlet fever in 
per. The only objection was her age; she|the winter. 
was but eighteen, but then she appeared| Poor Mrs. Fenton was fast becoming un- 
more grave and sedate than many older cirls, popular. Her ignorance was exaggerated, 
and it was not a bad fault after all; she! her timid reserve was called pride and cold- 
would be more tractable and easily guided.— | ness of heart, and her little mistakes thought 
Learning from experience to be “more can-| to proceed from contemptuousness and disre- 
tious in his advances, he spoke first on the! gard of the feelings of others. It began to 
subject toher mother, who lent as favorable an | be whispered about too that the minister’s 
ear to his proposal as he could desire. Mrs. | wife was nothing of a house-keeper. Her mo- 
Byrne was charmed with the idea of having|ther would have been astonished at the 
her daughter marry a minister of such good | charge, for had she not been in the kitchen 
character and standing as Mr. Fenton, andj|every week since she left school, learning 
intended that she should accept him. Loui-|all the mysteries of cookery in which Mrs, 
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Byrne was a proficient? True she had done | 


a great deal of cooking under her mother’s 
directions, but found it quite a different thing 
now when she had no one at her elbow 
whose advice to ask where the cook book 
says “use your own judgment,” and only 
one inexperienced girl to assist her. She 
could manage very well when they had no 
company, for Mr. Fenton was easily suited, 
but a country minister keeps a kind of un- 
paid hotel, and when some unexpected guests 
arrived, she often blushed with mortification 
over her heavy bread or ill-cooked dinner. 

About this time the ladies’s sewing socie- 
ty metinturn at herhouse. This was a 
large circle of ladies, who met once a week 
at the diflerent members’ houses to sew for 
the missionaries, discuss their own and their 
neighbors’ affairs, and take a good tea to- 
gether. Mrs. Fenton had been dreading the 
infliction for some time, and determined to 
make all her preparations the day before, so 
that there would be time to remedy any fail- 
ure that might be made. Unfortunately, 
two ministers and their wives came to din- 
ner on that day, and she was obliged to put 
everything off till the next morning. Her 
neighbor Mrs. Bailey thought she would run 
and see if Mrs. Fenton would not like to 
borrow some of her cups and saucers for tea, 
and found her in tears in the kitchen. The 
biscuit would not rise, her loaf-cake was 
heavy, and the pound-cakes were burnt as 
black as a coal. Mrs. B. did all she could to 
assist her, made the refractory biscuit rise, 
and superintended the baking, frosted over 
the burnt cake, and when she went home, 
sent over all the cake she had in the house. 
The society was uncommonly large that day, 
and after tea, when they gathered around the 
tables, as is often the case, the character and 
domestic concerns of their hostess was freely 
discussed. 

“ What awful ceffee that was!” says she; 
“T don’t believe there was any thing put in- 
to it to settle it, and the tea was as weak as 
dish-water.”’ 

«“ Yes,” says another; “and I know the 
pound-cake was burnt, though it was frosted, 
it tasted so bitter.” 

“ Well,” says Mary Bailey, “if you will 


not mention it, [’lltell you something. That 


_ good loaf cake is ours: ma’ told me not to 


tell, but if it had not been for her, you would 
not have had any supper atall. She came 
over this morning and found things in such a 
pickle, Mrs. Penton was crying, and every 
thing was spoilt. Ma’says our Jane, and 





she is only twelve years old, knows 10; 
about baking than Mrs. Fenton.” 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed the firs: 
speaker; “but have you heard the reason 
that Mrs. Dale turned Baptist? She called 
on Mrs. Fenton when she first came, and 
Mrs. Fenton never returned the call, and did 
not bow to her once when she met her in the 
street; and Mrs. Dale says she will not go 
to meeting where the minister’s wile is so 
proud that she wont call to see her, because 
she has lost all her property, and is not a 
church member. She told Deacon Barnes 
so, and he told the minister, who felt bad 
enough about it.” 

“ Sister Ann told me,” says a third, “ that 
she never takes part in the ladies’ meetings ; 
and the other day she set out to read a chap- 
ter, and was so frightened she could not fin- 
ish it; and the next day Mrs. Deacon Fuller 
called to tell her her duty, and that she must 
not have the fear of man before her eyes, and 
Mrs. Fenton cried ready to break her heart.” 

“T don’t wonder she did,” said a kind- 
hearted girl, who had been listening ; “ only 
think, she is no older than we are and so 
much is expected of her. See her talking 
with that old Mrs. Potts; how tired and 
weary she looks. I mean to go and sita 
while with them.” 

Poor Mrs. Fenton was weary and ill], and 
grew more so every day. Want of conii- 
dence prevented her from succeeding in any- 
thing she undertook, and repeated failures 
only increased her self-distrust. The hus- 
band was always kind, and sympathized with 
her in her difficulties; but though he never 
found fault, she knew that he was often an- 
noyed by the consequences of her conduct, 
and reproached herself for adding to the per- 
plexities and trials that a young minister has 
always toencounter. She became hopeless 
and low-spirited. Her health, which was 
always delicate, suffered more ina colder cli- 
mate than she had been accustomed to, A 
neglected cough was followed by a quick 
consumption, and before the anniversary of 
her wedding-day, the humble and sensitive 
spirit of Louisa Fenton found rest and peace 
in death. Her slight faults were forgotten 
over her early grave; all blamed themselves 
for their want of tenderness for her, and with 
her afflicted husband mourned sincerely the 
loss of one so lovely and unoffending, who 
had come among us only to wither like a 
delicate flower in our bleak atmosphere. 

After her death, Mr. Fenton still remained 
in the parsonage, with an elderly lady for 
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a house-keeper. They lived together so har-|sorious tongue, were so utterly at variance 


moniously and happily for some years, that J; with his quiet, peaceful spirit, and generous, 
think he never would have tried again|loving charity for all; but he was an easy 
in the lottery of matrimony, if the widow had man, and set an excellent example of sub- 
not accepted an invitation to visit her son in/mission to his wife’s authority. So Jong as 
the West; and his friends then advised him|his study was unmolested, every thing els: 
that it was his duty, a plea that he never re-|in the house was willingly left to his wile’s 
sisted, to marry again. As usual the second|contro], and he made himself very happy 
choice was as unlike the first as possible.—! with his books and children. The following 
Being the widow of a minister, she was no is an extract from the obituary notice of her 
novice in her duties; and her self possessed|death, which occurred very suddenly a few 
manners, quick, firm step, and keen black) years ago: “Truly a mother in Israel has 
eyes, showed that diffidence and want of en-|fallen. The death of this admirable woman 
ergy were not among the defects of her char-'\iil be an irreparable loss to her ailticted 
acter. The people congratulated themselves! family, the church, and the different benevo- 
that now the minister had got ‘a real enga-|lent societies, of which she was an active and 
ged woman’ for a wife, who would do much/eflicient member. She ‘rests from her la- 
good in the town; for according to one ac-|bors,and her works do follow her.’ ” 
count she had been pre-eminently useful in| -Would that they had altogether followed 
her former residence: but they soon chang-| her, for their consequences yet remain among 
ed their tune, and felt like the frogs in the|us, in heart-burnings, jealousies, and enmi; 
fable when they wished for king Log back/ties which all good Mr. Fenton’s oil and 
again: wine has not yet healed. She left seven 
The new Mrs. Fenton had a thorough children, the youngest an infant of six weeks. 
passion for rule and dictation, and regarded Esther, the oldest was seventeen when her 
it as one of the privileges of her station to|mother died, and happily combines the good 
regulate the concerns of her husband’s pa-/qualities of her father and mother, having an 
rishioners. Her opinions were very severe) equable, pleasant temper, and all her mo- 
and bigoted, and if any member of the/ther’s energy and decision. She has been a 
church deviated from what she considered|mother to the baby, and ruled the flock of 
the line of their duty, they were suré to re-|head-strong boys and naughty little girls 
ceive a reproof from her cutting tongue, She|with admirable firmness and kindness. It 
cast a forbidding eye on all the diversions of has been surmised Jately, from the frequent 
the young. Quilting frolics, sleighing par-| visits that a neighboring young clergyman 
ties, and novel reading, were transgressions| finds it necessary to make to Mr. Fenton’s 
of the highest magnitude; and indeed she|study, that our minister is in danger of losing 
seemed to regard all who were not remarka-| his house-keeper but by that time my favor- 
ble for uncommonly dull sobriety of demean- ite Fanny will have sobered down sufficient. 
or as reprobates, and in the broad road to de-|ly to take her sister’s place; so that Iam 
struction. When her family enlarged, it}happy to say, and I presume my readers re- 
was hoped that she would be obliged to fore-|joice with me, that it is not likely that our 
g0 some of her public duties ; but as her care; minister will be obliged to have another 
augmented her activity incredsed. With a! wife. 
half dozen children to take care of, she was! 
out of her own house, and in the houses and | 


a 


SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


affairs of others,as much as ever, and noone| A gentleman of considerable independence 


could accuse her of neglecting her family orjin England, had two sons, the eldest of 
domestic concerns. She always had some}whom caused him much anxiety from his 
convenient poor relative with her who did/dissipated character and conduct: the young 
double the work of a servant without wages ;/man himself, tired of restraint, asked permis- 
and to tell the truth, she was a very sweet/sion of his father to go tosome foreign clime, 
woman, an excellent manager who worked| which was readily granted, and a sum of 
herself, and had the happy faculty of getting money advanced him for that purpose. 
all the work possible out of other people. | He had not, however, long left home, before 
No one ever heard Mr. Fenton dispute|the ship he was on board was taken by the 
with his wife, but | know they must have! Algerines, and consequently he was taken 
disagreed very decidedly sometimes; heriprisoner to Algiers, where he remained a 
love of commotion and excitement, and cen-|considerable number of years, without the 
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least opportunity offering of his sending, or/attorney’s suspicions of the means, tha, 


hearing from home; at length, however, he 
fortunately effected his escape, and returned 
to his native land, almost destitute of cloth- 





would be adopted to deprive the elder broth. 
er of his right. He (Sir Matthew) desired 
him to go on with the regular process of the 


ing, and entirely penniless; when he arri-|law, and leave the rest to him. 
ved at the village where he drew his first) ‘Thus matters rested until the day of tria| 


breath, in answer to his first inquiry, he was 
informed that his father had been dead ma- 
ny years, and his younger brother in full pos- 
session of the estates; on this information he 
proceeded immediately to his brother’s house, 
where on his arrival, he stated who he was 
and recounted his misfortunes. 

He was at first received with evident tok- 

ens of surprise; but what was his aston- 
ishment, aher his brother had a little recov- 
ered himself, to find that he (the younger 
brother) was determined to treat him as an 
impostor, and ordered him to quit the house, 
for that he had a number of witnesses to 
-prove the death of his elder brother abroad ! 

Being thus received, he returned to the 
village, but met with no success, as those 
who would have been likely to give him as- 
sistance were either dead or gone away ; in 
this predicament, he succeeded in finding an 
attorney at a little distance, to whom he re- 
lated the circumstances exactly as they stood, 
and requested his advice. 

The attorney seeing the desperate state in 

which the affair stood, observed that as his 
brother was in possession, he would be likely 
to have recourse to every unjust means, by 
suborning witnesses, &c.; but, however, he 
would undertake to advocate his cause, on 
condition that if he proved successful, he 
should be paid a thousand pounds; if the 
contrary, said the attorney, (as you have 
nothing to give) [shall demand nothing. To 
this proposal, of course, the elder brother 
agrecd, 

Itshould be remarked that at this time, 
bribery and corruption were at such a pitch, 
that it was no uncommon circumstance for 
judge, jury, in short, the whole court, to be 
perverted on one side or the other; the law- 
yer naturally concluded, this being the case, 
that the elder brother stood but a very in- 
different chance, although he himself had 
no doubt of the validity of his claim. 

In this dilemma he resolved to take a 


Sir Matthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, acharacter no less con- 
spicuous for his abilities, than for his un- 
shaken integrity and strict impartiality. 

Sir Matthew heard the relation of the cir- 





came on; a few days previous to which, Sir 
Matthew left home, and traveled till he came 
within a short distance of the town where 
the matter was to be decided, when passing 
a miller’s house, he directed his coachman 
to stop, while he alighted from his carriage 
and wentintothe house. After saluting the 
miller, he teld him he had a request to make, 
which he hoped would be complied with, 
which was, to exchange clothes with him, 
and allow him to leave his carriage there 
until he returned (in a day or two). 

The miller at first thought SirMatthew was 
joking ; but on being convinced to the con- 
trary, he would fain have fetched his best 
suit; but no, Sir Matthew would have none 
but the working dress the miller had on.— 
The exchange was soon effected, and Sir 
Matthew, equipped with the miller’s clothes, 
hat, and wig, proceeded on foot the following 
morning. 

Understanding the trial between the two 
brothers was to take place that day, he went 
early to the yard of the court hall, without 
having had communication with any one 
on the subject. By mixing in the crowd, he 
had soon an opportunity of having the elder 
brother pointed out to him. 

He soon after accosted him with “ Well, 

my friend, how is your cause likely to go 
on?” “[ do not know, (replied he,) but I 
am afraid but badly, for I have every rea- 
son to suppose that both judge and jury are 
deeply bribed ; and for myself,having nothing 
but the justice of my cause to depend on, un- 
supported by the property which my brother 
cay command, I have but faint hopes of suc- 
ceeding.” 
He then recounted to the supposed miller 
the whole of his tale, and finished by inform- 
ing him of the agreement which had tak- 
en place between him and the lawyer; al- 
though Sir Matthew was in possession of 
the principal part of the circumstances, yet 
the ingenuous relation he had now heard, 
left no doubt in his mind of his being the 
person he represented himself, and conse- 
quently heir to the estate in question. 

Sir Matshavt being determined to act ac- 
cordingly, he, with this view, begged of the 
elder brother not to be low-spirited on the 











eumstanees with patience, as likewise the 


subject, “ for (says he,) perhaps it may be in 
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my power to be of service to you—I do 
not know that it will, being, as you see, but 
a poor miller, but I will do what I can; if 
you will follow my advice, it can do “ou 
no harm, and may be of use to you.” The 
elder brother willingly caught at any thing 
that might give the least prospect of success, 
and readily promised to adopt any reasona- 
ble plan he might propose. 

« Well, then,” says the pretended miller, | j 
‘when the names of the jury are called over, 
do you object to one of them, no matter 
whom; the judge will perhaps ask you 
what your objections are ; let your reply be, 
I object to him by the rights of an English- 
man, without giving my reasons why; you 
will then, perhaps, be asked whom you would 
wish to have in the room of the one you 
have objected to; should that be the case, 
I'll take care to be in the way; you can 
look round and carelessly mention me. If 
I am empanneled, although I cannot prom- 
ise, yet | entertain great hopes of being 
useful to you.” 

The elder brother promised to follow these 
directions, and shortly after the trial came on, 
when the names of the jury were calling ov- 
er, the elder brother, as he had been instruct- 
ed, objected to one of them. “ And pray,” 
says the judge, in an authoritative tone, 
“why do you object to that gentleman as a 
juryman ?” “TI object to him, my lord, by 
the rights of an Englishman, without giving 
you my reasons w hy.’ 6 And Ww hom,” says 
the judge, “ do you wish to have in the room 
of that gentleman?” “I would wish to have 
an honest man, my lord, no matter whom,’ 
looking round, ‘suppose yon miller be cal- 
led.” “ Very well, ” says his lordship, “ let the 
miller be sworn.” 

He was accordingly called down from the 
gallery, where he had been standing in view 
of the elder brother, and empanneled with 
the rest of the jury. He had not been long 
in the box, when he observed a little man 
very busy with the jury, and presently he 
came to him, and slipped five guineas in- 
to his hand, intimating it was a present 
from the younger brother; and after his 
departure the miller discovered, on inquiry of 
his neighbors, that each of them had received 
double that sum. 

He then turned his whole attention 
to the trial, which now appeared to stand 
decidedly in favor of the younger brother; 
the witnesses having sworn, point blank, to 
the death and burial of the elder brother. 
His lordship proceeded to sum up the evi- 


’ 


dences,—but without taking notice of several 


which had taken 


palpable contradictions, 
brother and his 


place between the younger 
witnesses. 

After having perfidiously expatiated on 
the evidence in favor of the younger brother, 
he concluded ; and the jury being questioned 
in the usual manner, if they were all agreed, 
the foreman was about to reply, not expect- 
ing any opposition ; when the miller stepped 
forward, calling out, “ No, my lord, we are 
not all agreed!” “And pray,” says his lord- 
ship, “ what objections have you, old dusty 
wig ?” 

“T have many objections, my lord; in 
the first place, all these gentlemen of the 
jury have received ten broad pieces of gold 
from the younger brother, and | have receiv- 
ed but five! 

He then proceeded to point out the con- 
tradictory evidence which had been adduced, 
in such a strain of eloquence, that the court 
was Jost in astonishment: the judge at length, 
unable longer to contain himself, called out 
with vehemence, “ Who are you ?—where do 
you come from ?—what is your name ?” 

To which interrogatories the miller 
replied : “I come from Westminster hall—my 
name is Matthew Hale—I am Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench; and 
feeling, as I do, a thorough conviction of 
your unw orthineds to hold so high a judicial 
situation, from having observed your iniqui- 
tous and partial proceedings this day, I com- 
mand you to come down from] that tribu- 
nal which you have so much disgraced ; and 
I will try this cause myself.”] 

Sir Matthew then ascended the bench in the 
miller’s wig, &c.—had a new jury empan- 
nelled— reéxamined all the witnesses, prov- 
ed them to have been suborned; and cir- 
cumstances being completely turned, the case 
was unhesitatingly decided in favor of the 


elder brother’s rights. 





The schoolmaster asked poor Tom, the 
idiot, how long a man could live without 
brains? Tom laying hold of the dominie’s 
button, and gazing for a few moments in his 
face, replied—“ How lang hae ye lived 
yersel’, dominie ?” 


A Printer out West, whose office is half a 
mile from any other building, and who hangs 
his sign on the limb of a tree, advertises for 
an apprentice. He says a Loy from the coun- 





try would be preferred. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
THE SNOW STORM. 


‘The day was dreary—the wind from the East— 
The cold was pinching to man and to beast, 

And the clouds seemed to labor with snow, 
When William had driven his flocks to the farm, 
‘Lo shelter them well and keep them from hari ; 
tor the heavens appeared to portend a storm 
And perhaps it would bluster and blow. 

** And now,”’ said the shepherd, ‘* my flock is sure 
To ‘scape fram the cold—no storm they'll endure— 
And as it is Saturday night, 

I've no time to loitre, but must haste away 
To see my Mary, else what will she say? 
She'll think her loved Williain is goimg astray, 
Or charge him with coldness and spite.’ 

He called his ‘T'rasty—threw round him his plaid, 

And heediess of night be sought the dear maid, 
For oft had he trampled that way, 

The snow was drifting, and fierce the wind blew, 
But what was the storm t’ a lover so true, 

Or the deep snow, could he.only meet you, 
Sweet Mary‘ ‘Thy presence were May ! 

On he hied, dreaming no ill would betide, 

Ihis faithful dog trudging close by his side, 

For he had no great distance to roam. } 
Through waste and woodland, and turning the stile, 
The whole of the journey seemed scarcely a mile, 

‘* Soon I’li see Mary—one kiss and a smile— 
And then I'll return to my home. 

Come Trusty, come near me, lest we should stray ; 
The snow grows deeper, more trackless the way, 
And t wish not to leave you behind ; 

If thou should’st tarry, dear Mary would sigh— 
She calls you good dog, she watches your eye, 

And pats on your head, and bids you good bye ; 
Her heart is so tender and kind.”’ 

The night grew darker, more fierce the wind blew, 
And the church on the hill faded from view ; 

Yet he thought that he heard the church bell. 

‘*Come, ‘Trusty, go forward—lead me the way— 
For Mary will wonder why is it we stay, 

As travelers in winter get lost on their way,— 
Such stories of pilgrims they tell.” 

His faithful pilot, the snow-drifts among, 

Barked loud as he cheered his master along, 

For now no moon nor star could be seen. 

Away then they wandered benumbed and chill 

Nor saw they the ehurch away on the hill 

Nor the light which gleamed from the village mil],— 
And the frost was piercing and keen. 

He dreaded the eliff that hung o’er the wave, 

And the half frozen pool, oft the wanderer’s grave, 
When breathless and pale with the blast. 

‘* Father ! Almighty ! thou ruler on high ! 
Whose storms shake the ocean, the earth and sky, 
Oh! protect but my love, and contented I die.” 

Thus did he pray,—and the words were his jast, 
To the lone cottage, where Mary, forlorn, 
Was with hopes and fears alternately borne, 
Poor Trusty ran swift for relief. 
He pawed at the door, he fawned at her foot, 
Now hewling with grief, now prostrate and mute, 
The anguish was dreadful, shown by the brute, — 
And Mary was frantic with grief, 

“This mantle, his present, shall shroud my. form, 





—_— tt 


Come Trasty and show where he lies. 

Last night I dreamed that my William was here, 
So blithe and gay, like the spring of the year ; 
Ah, me! how his voice seems to thrill my ear ; 
How I feast on the glance of his eyes.’’ 
She wrapped in her mantle her delicate form ; 
And her soft flowing locks waved in the storm 
Till icicles hung from her hair. 
That bosom where William had oft reclined 
Was rudely caressed by the rough cold wind, 
Yet, as it panted, it brought him to mind, 
For deep was his love printed there. 
She Peowrg as she passed where the hawthorn grew, 
For first in its shade he vowed to be true, 
And she sighed as she bade it adieu ! 
She talked to the cliff that hung o’er the wave, 
And the half frozen pool, now the wanderer’s grave ; 
The snow drifted round her, one shriek she gave, 
** Dear William, I slumber with you !”’ 

_ Three days and three nights the tempest did last ; 
Nor shrunk from the cold, but true to the last, 
Poor Trusty froze also to death. 
fie watched the spot where the loyers were laid— 
Where William reclined in the arms of the maid— 
On the hand that fed him he laid his head— 

And gasping resigned his last breath. 
In solemn dirge they were borne to their home, 
And many a villager mourned at their tomb, 
And wept as they bade it adieu. 
And you who may read the tale I relate 
May you love like them, but ne’er meet their fate ; 
Know from their virtues their bliss is complete, 
And learn from a dog to be true, 

L. A. S. 


East Randolph, Vt. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
SKETCH AT WASHINGTON. 


Washington, Dec. 1844, 
My Dear Frienp Hitoretu :— 

The city of Washington may be considered 
as the heart of the great country of which it 
is the Capitol. By its pulsations it regulates 
the flow of the life's blood of national pros- 
perity—-now impelling it with feverish heat 
and mighty force to the farthest extremities 
of the body——now, suflering it to flow calmly 
and equally in the veins, or to lie torpid and 
stagnant in the arteries. 

Many have attempted to describe the ap- 
pearance, the character, and the society of 
this metropolis ; but few have succeeded.— 
In truth Washington is acity, “ Sui generis,” 
and entirely different in many of its promi- 
nent features from all others in America.— 
Laid out on a plan, the magnificence of 
which surpasses that of Babylon or Ninevah 
of old, it has no commercial facilities or nat- 
ural advantages of site to be compared to the 
well-harbored cities of the coast. Unsup- 
ported by commerce, it must derive its chief 
revenues {fom the small trade driven with 





And Ul search for my love in the cold storm ; 
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ry within its limits, and from the direct pat- | every article necessary to domestic comfort, 


ronage of government. Hence, the magnifi- | 
cent plan on which the city was laid out, is | 
but partially and incompletely realized ; and, | 
standing on the dame of the Capitol, (which 
like a mother seems to sit and watch over | 
the whole.) you see acity of patch-work, | 
with here and there a collection of honses, | 
sometimes of itself amounting to the size of | 
a village or hamlet, with long intervals be-| 
tween, undiversified with houses, unshaded 
by trees, untraversed by roads. 

Yet it is not without interest—deep inter- | 
est too. There are some who have pro- 
nounced Washington mean in its aspect; so| 
far at least as regards its private buildings ; 
and in truth, when considered as a whole, the 
city presents a motley appearance; its su-| 
perb public edifices contrasting strongly with 
the unimportant style of the private resi- 
dences, and these again strangely mingled 
in many points of the city, with small dwell- 
ings, the abode of the poor and lowly. 

In my rambles through the avenues, streets, 
and suburbs, instigated by a spirit of inquiry 
and love of investigation, which strongly pos- 
sesses me, I have often remarked, that even 
in the most retired parts of the town, and | 
most out of the way streets, we meet with 
dwellings, which small, plain, and humble, 
though they may be, are rendered picturesque 
by one peculiar feature. It is that of a pret- 
ty gallery attached to the front, or back, or 
side of the house, into which the windows of 
the apartment before which it runs, are made | 
to open. These windows. in all cases are| 
furnished with green blinds, and sometimes 
the gallery is enclosed by the same agreea- | 
ble screen. In some cases, a frame house of 
exceedingly modest pretensions in every oth- | 
er respect, will consist of three stories, and | 
have alight, open gallery attached to each. | 
This attention to comfort, for a comfort as'| 














but frequ¢ntly, much that contributes to its 
luxury also} * It mast be a poor dwelling in- 
deed, that does not boast ‘its‘neat window- 
curtain, either of white, with a fanciful col- 
ored border, or chintz prettily trimmed with 
fringe. 

Among the superior edifices, the Patent- 
Office ranks highly. It is a splendid build- 


ing; and here, ina room of noble dimensions 


lare exhibited numerous productions of natare 


and art, rich, rare, and valuable; and the 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity, uniting 
utility, excellence of workmanship and con- 
venience, are numerous beyond praise. 

There are some other edifices of great rich- 
ness and grandeur of design, which [ shall 
notice hereafter. But above them all, both 
literally and figuratively, rises the Capitol— 
that splendid pile, which unites so much in 
itself that we imagine of architectural mag- 
nificence ; and surrounded as it is by its 
highly decorated grounds—its ponds of glit- 
tering gold-fish—its fountains, guy parterres 
and commodious walks——not to mention its 
noble terrace commanding a view of panora- 
mic enchantment—it rises on the imagina- 
tion, even when absent from it, like a splen- 
did and beautiful dream ! 

Fora brief period, quiet has reigned with- 


in those proud walls—she will now be scared 


from her temporary retreat. Again the busy 
crowd are pouring in. Heroes and states- 
men and orators are assembling from all parts 
of the Union. What various views actuate 


‘the restless spirits which ere Jong we shall 


find expatiating in those lofty halls—what 
vivid apprehensions are theirs—what bursts 
of feeling—what torrents of eloquence.— 
Meanwhile there are bright eyes, and bloom- 
ing faces, and graceful forms to be met with 
in this city. And the season which now ap- 
proaches, is one in which, “ triumphant beau- 


well as convenience they must be in the! ty puts forth all her charms,” and the hearts 
heat of summer, not only relieve the monoto-| of the beaux will be powerfully assailed at 
ny which a collection of ordinary buildings | the dinners, balls, parties, and amusements 


present to the eye, but gives an idea of taste 
and smartness, which combined with the 
flowering plants which are frequently taught 
to twine their luxuriant foliage around the 
slender pillar or overshadow the small win-| 
dow, tend essentially to bestow. 

But we must by no means judge of the in- 
terior of a house in this metropolis by the 
outward appearance alone. I mean as re- 
spects furniture and decoration. Indifferent 








to a degree of shabbiness in exterior, on en- 
tering, im Many cases you will find, not only 


of all sorts, both public and private, which 
will be * got up” in the course of the ensu- 


ing season ; for it must not be denied that 


great personal expectations are formed, and 


‘strong hopes entertained, by. damsels of al- 


most every age, of a successful winter cam- 
paign. 

Well—may their wishes be rewarded after 
the manner of their heart’s desire, and may 
happiness be their portion. But as neither 
belles nor beaux have power to create any 
lasting influence over my mind, I will ack- 
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nowledge that I prefer a rural ramble by my-! rain, and wind which commenced blowing 
self to the pleasures even of their brilliant, with violence, caused me to look anxious). 
society. Provided, always, that the air is, about for some place in which I might ob- 
calm and the sun shines brightly, for a con-| tain a temporary shelter from the storm.— 


trary state of things, namely a storm of rain 
and wind, may be productive of some dis- 
comfort, and effectually put to flight, for the 


time being, all poetical fancies. A fact of 


which | was made very sensible, not long 
since. 

In the course of my perambulations, I had 
noticed a house of peculiar structure and ap- 
pearance, even for this city, remarkable as J 
think it for picturesque dwellings. The 
building consists of a centre and two wings. 
The centre rises two stories high above the 
basement, and finishes at the summit ina 
sort of pediment, in the centre of which is an 
arched window. Two galleries run along 
the front of the house, and into them the 
windows and doors of the first and second 
stories open. Those windows are finished 
with ocbed tops, and in the first or lower 
story, are made to descend to the ground 
floor. The wings are remarkable for nothing 
put the same style of arched window, which 
gives a chapel-like character to the building. 
A simple paling forms the enclosure in front ; 
but at the sides and back part of the house, a 
close fence of boards forms a better protec- 
tion for an ancient stable, cow-house, and of- 
fices. A vacant and uncultivated yard is re- 
lieved on the side next the house, by an arch- 
ed frame of lattice work, high and of consid- 
erable length, covered, in summer, by a lux- 
uriant grape vine. This, and a few flowers, 
intermixed with wild nettle and long cearse 
grass, are the only marks of what might have 
once constituted a part of the improvements 
of the place. 

An air of loneliness and desolation reign- 
ed over the whole, and for a time I thought 
the place untenanted. One day. however, 
in passing, | observed a venerable grey head- 
ed man, seated on a low, leathern-backed 
arm-chair, within the gallery, just opposite 
the gute of entrance. He looked care-worn 
but placid, and returned the passing bow 
with which I greeted him, with mild courte- 
sy. I had not long passed the house, and 
was revolving in my mind who the inmates 
could be, that dwelt in such seclusion, when 
I found the weather had suddenly changed. 
I looked at the sky, and saw thick, dark 
clouds gathering in every direction. They 
soon formed a dense canopy over head, from 
whence the rain began to descend in torrents. 


| None, however, appeared. I was on an un- 

inclosed tract of barren and unimproved land, 
intersected here and there, only by narrow 
and irregular paths, little better than ordina- 
ry sheep tracks, and leading I knew not 
whither. A few huts rose in the distance, 
but I knew them to be tenanted by free blacks, 
a poor and wretched race, destitute of every 
thing which can make life comfortable. A 
shelter within their bare walls, I felt would 
be even worse than braving the storm. 

I turned hastily, and directed my steps 
rapidly toward the town. It chanced that I 
pursued a course that brought me into the 
immediate vicinity of the house which I have 
above described, and had so lately passed.— 
I was running by when my steps were ar- 
rested by a black servant, na called to me— 

“ Stop, massa, please stop—jis step in our 
house; old massa sent me to ask you come 
in out o’ de rain.” 

It was no time for ceremony, the negro 
held the gate open and I rushed through into 
the house. The same venerable personage 
whom I had greeted in passing some half an 
hour before, received me, and conducted me 
into a parlor, from the windows of which I 
had a full view of the storm. The rain 
poured down in torrents, the wind increased 
in violence, and two immense weeping-wil- 
lows that grew before the house, bent their 
high tops, that waved to and fro with the 
blast, and tossed their flexible branches wildly 
in the gale. 

A fire was soon lighted, for the sudden 
change in the atmosphere had rendered it ne- 
cessary, and my kind host insisted on my 
drawing near for the purpose of drying my 
clothes and making myself comfortable. 

“] otserved you passing,” he said, “and 
saw at the time the gathering storm of which 
you oj eg unconscious.” 

I told him it was so, and further observed 
that my taste for solitary rambles had often 
led me into temporary difficulties, which I 
willingly encountered rather than resign my 
favorite pursuit. I then spoke in praise of 
the country, and the advantage of rural life, 
combining as it did, health, peace and ra- 
tional enjoyment. The old gentleman con- 
versed agreeably and with cheerfulness ; he 
displayed also, a knowledge of the world, 
which I was not prepared to expect from a 








The evening was rapidly closing in, and the 


person of his unpretending appearance. 
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. . | . . . rr’ , , . 
I was at leisure to observe more particular-|miring. There were the same expressive 


ly the decorations of the parlor in which we 
were sitting. It was neatly, even elegantly | 
furnished. Many of the articles were of for- | 


B dign tnariufactures, and some few valuable | 


paintings adorned the walls. I rose to ex- | 
amine them. ‘They possessed great merit. | 
Over the chimney hung the miniature like-| 
ness of alady. She was evidently tlie na- 
tive of a foreign clime ;—but how beautiful 
—those large full orbs of heavenly blue, how 
soft, how touchingly do they appeal to the 
very heart and soul of the beholder—that 
fair and polished brow, shaded by ringlets of | 
rich brown—those oval cheeks, tinged with | 
the most delicate shade of the rose—and | 
those lips—exquisite lips! they must have 
been formed only to breathe sweets, and ut- | 
ter sounds of tender melody. I turned an in-| 
quiring glance at my host, but he did not 
speak, and my acquaintance with him was 
of a date too recent to permit inquiries which 
possibly might awaken painful reminiscence. 

Supper was brought in, and my hospitable 
entertainer turning to the attendant who was 
in waiting, addressed to him some question 
in a low tone, to which he received an an- 
swer in the affirmative. Although prepared 
to take our seats at table the master of the 
house paused. In afew minutes, steps were 
heard drawing near, the room door was open- 
ed by the servant, and a gentleman appeared 
leading by the hand a very lovely little girl 
of about eight years of age, and followed by 
a respectable matronly looking lady, who 
drew near and gracefully bowing, took a seat 
at the head of the table. 

We now placed ourselves around a board 
at which plenty and excellence of fare were 
combined. Cakes of various kinds, pre- 
serves, and excellent coffee, invited the taste. 
But, though tempted by a variety of good 
things to indulge an appetite which my re- 
cent exercise had rendered rather keen, I 











was unable to detach my mind sufficiently} 
from the living objects before me to allow of | 
my doing so. 

The gentleman whom my host introduced 
by the name of Ermendorf, seemed about 
thirty-eight years of age, handsome, with a 
fine eye, and expressive countenance, but 
marked by deep melancholy, and bearing an 
appearance also of impaired health. His 
conversation was pleasing and ingenuous, his 
remarks just, his manner courteous and high- 
ly © as te The little girl, too—a sweet 
an 





lovely creature! She greatly resembled 
the miniature which I had been lately ad- 


l eves, the same expansive brow—the same 


unequalled mouth. I could searcely with- 
draw my eyes from the contemplation of the 
perfect countenance. The lady, whom they 
addressed as Madame Vincent la Tour, was 
a woman of superior manners and deport- 
ment. She evidently had the charge of the 
interesting little Victorine. 

When supper was finished, Madame pre- 
pared to withdraw with her young compan- 
ion, not, however, before the latter had af- 
fectionately shaken hands by way of wish- 
ing good-night with the elder gentleman anil 
myself, and tenderly embracing Ermendorf, 
whom she called uncle. 

We then drew around the bright, replen- 
ished fire, and as the storm still continued, 
though somewhat abated in violence, my 
host, whose name I learned was Godfrey, 
urged me to remain in my present quarters 
for the night, opposing the sending for a con- 
veyance of any sort, on the ground that the 
night was dark, the roads bad, and now 
washed by the rain, and finally said, there 
was plenty of room for me in the old man- 
sion, “ provided I was willing to put up with 
such accommodations as would be afforded 
me.” ‘To all this, I made the proper replies, 
and it ended in my coming the guest of Mr. 
Godfrey for the night. 

And here I found myself, by the most un- 
looked for chance, a guest, and as it appear- 
ed a favored one, in the very mansion which 
had so frequently been the subject of my cu- 
riosity and speculation. How strangely, 
sometimes, do things come to pass. 

Our evening conversation was interesting 
in a high degree, and led to after communi- 
cations, the nature of which cannot be de- 
tailed in the present letter, the length of 
which I fear has already exceeded the meas- 
ure of your patience. I will defer, therefore, 
to my next, a further detail of my “ experi- 
ences,” at the hospitable mansion of Mr. 


Godfrey. Yours, respectfully. P. 





Important Discovery.—A discovery has 
been made of a way of hardening wood, so 
as to give it almost the compactness of iron. 
This is done by exhausting the air from the 
wood by an air pump, and then saturating it 
with iron and lime in solution. Wood sub- 
mitted to the process, has been used for some 
time on railroads in England and found so 
firm as to have scarcely been marked by the 
cars, 
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A prowling wolf, whose shaggy skin 
{So strict the watch of dogs had been) 
Hid little but his bones, 
Once met a bull-dog going astray. 
A prouder, fatter, sleeker Tray, 
No human mortal owns. 
Sir Wolf, in famished plight, 
Would fain have made a ration 
Upon his fat relation; 
But then he first must fight; 
And well the dog seemed able 
‘To save from wolfish table 
Ilis carcass snug and tight; 
So then, in civil conversation 
The wolf expressed his admiration 
Of Tray’s fine case. Said Tray, politely, 
Y ourelf, good sir, may be as sight! 5 
Quit but the woods, advised by me. 
For all your fellows here, I see, 
Are shabby wretches, lean and gaunt, 
Belike to die of haggard want. 
With such a pack, of course it follows, 
One fights for every bit he swatlows. 
Come, then, with me, and share 
eis On equa! terms our princely fare, 
pan But what with you 
Ilias one to do? 








THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 











Inquires the wolf. Light work indeed, 
Replies the dog; you only need 
‘J'o bark a little now and then, 
To chase off duns and beggar men, 
To fawn on friends that come or go forth, 
Your master please, and so forth; 
For which vou shall have to eat 
All sorts of well-cooked meat— 
Cold pullets, pigeons, savory messes— 
Besides unnumbered fond caresses. 
The wolf, by force of appetite, 
Accepts the terms outright, 
Téars glistening in his eyes. 
But faring on, he spies 
A galled spot on the bull-dog’s neck. 
What’s that? he cries. Oh, nothing but a speck. 
A speck? Ay, ay; *tis not enough to pain me; 
Perhiaps the collar’s mark by which they chain me. 
Chain! chain you! . What# run you not, then, 
Just where you please, and when ? 
Not always, sir; but what of that? 
Enough for me, to spoil your fat! 
It ought to be a precious pricé 
Which could to servile chains entice ; 
For me, I’ll shun them while I’ve wit: 
So ran Sir Wolf, and runneth yet. 





: NOAH’S ARK. 
4 The Ark built by Capt. Noah was the first 


as Well as the largest vessel of which we have 


5 any account. Her tonage was a ten 
‘ times greater than that of the largest ship of 
Li the line in our Navy; being established at 
Li 45,500. Her proportions would be consid- 
3 ered good even now, after the accumulated 


experience of centuries in ship-building, al- 
though her model was not best adapted for 
speed. Her length was 450 feet; she had 
75 feet beam, and 45 depth of hold. 











WOMAN'S AFFECTION. 


Affection is woman’s only element; to 
love; to look up, is her destiny ; and if unful- 
filled; nothing can supply its place. Life 
has no business for her beyond the beatings 
of her own heart, dwelling in the shadow of 
another’s. She may ctowd her days with 
gayety, variety, and what are called amuse- 
ménts ; she will do so only to find their in- 
sufficiency. She needs the strength of duty, 
and the interest of affection,—a happy home, 
which shall be the centre of her devotions. 
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EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY MISS 8. A. 


ees 


HILL. 

This is a beautiful world—this home of 
ours! It teems with joy and happiness—our 
lives are radiant with hope and expectation. 
True, the lowering clouds of misfortune and 


affliction, at times, cast a dark shadow over | val. from her earthly. love ? 


the bright landscape, but they are soon dis- 
pelled, and the serenity again beams around 
us. Yes, this is a beautiful world! this so- 


journing place of ours; and right happy vad 
How 


they who appreciate its loveliness. 
blessed are those who, while they pluck the 
flowers which strew life’s pathway, are ena- 
bled to leave untouched the thorns.’ Still, 
half the briars that strew life’s pathway are 
only imaginary. How few real afilictions do 
we meet! The many petty trials which as- 


sail us are only the productions of a fertile | 
imagination, calculated to render its pos-| 


sessor unhappy and cause him to repine at 
the lot which an allwise Providence has as- 
signed as his portion. 

Kate Linden was a gay, laughter-loving 
girl of eighteen—a member of a distant 
boarding sciool—when first I met her in a 
jovial group assembled to while away a leis- 
ure evening in the quiet village of J-———. 
Gayety and mirth pervaded the merry circle 
—every eye beamed joyfully, and every 
heart was happy. Miss Linden was the 
gayest of the gay; and often was the hear- 
ty laugh raised by the quick repartee which 





the frolicsome girl, in all the sportiveness of | 


her nature, would frequently send forth.— 
She was indeed a lovely girl, and in a few 
months we were as sisters. ‘Together we 
threaded the labyrinths of erudition’s bowers 
—together pored over the pages of ancient 
wisdom. At the close of the term we sepa- 
rated—Kate to return tothe routine of house- 
hold duties, where, cheerful and contented. 
she pursued her daily avocations. What 
mattered it to her that inconveniences arose 
to annoy, and that perplexities occured ? She 
could banish all unpleasant associations, 
and, gay and free as a bird, carol from morn 
tilleve. Life, to her, was a joyful boon, and 
right heartily did she quaff its pleasures. 
She became a wife, and the full fountain of 
her love gushed out in its overflowing ten- 
derness: her husband was her idol, and well 


36 


did he deserve the love of that trusting heart. 
But Kate was called to mingle the gall of af- 
fliction with her cup of blessedness. Two 
beautiful children were taken from her em- 
brace and transplanted to the land of life.— 
She wept—and deep was the aching void 
that was left in her heart. Her bright, her 
beautiful ones, would no more gladden her 
eyes with their angelic smiles. She despair 
ed not. She knew that her beloved babes 
were blooming in eternal beauty in the spirit 
land, and why should she mourn their remo- 
Strong in the 
hope of a re-union, she smiled on gayly and 
eladly, casting sunshine around her home 
and cheering the hearts of her friends. 
Buta deeper anguish assailed the head of 
imy friend. Her husband in whom she con- 
' fided with all the trustfulness of her nature ; 
ihe, the treasure of her heart, listened to the 
Syren voice of the tempter, and sank into 
the ranks of the inebriate. Sadness would 
steal over the heart the wife who, despite her 
' husband’s failings, still loved on as ever. She 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| reproached him not, but by her winning ten- 
derness sought to allare him from the paths 
of dissipation. She was successful. She 
now rejoices in the love of her husband who 
regards her as his deliverer, and she goes on 
in her pathway of joy, both giving and re- 
ceiving blessings. When affliction assails, 
she bows her head in submission, and still 
finds consolation in the comforts which re- 
main, 

Really, it is anoble trait in one’s character 
—the ability to view with an unrufiled coun- 
tenance the adverse scenes of life, and to 
see only the bright side of objects which 
sresent themselves to our view. 

Why should we robe this beautiful world 
in sable drapery 2? Why look forward to ap- 


proaching evil ? 


Nay: let us with a confi- 
| ding trust look forward to life as a glorious 
boon, not doubting that our lots are cast in 
| pleasant places, and that He who, in infi- 
inite wisdom and goodness gave us a being, 
| also gave us the invaluable capacity of being 
| happy. 

| East Randolph, Vt. 








Cement ror Giass Ware.—Cover the 
broken edges with a thin coat of common 
white-lead paint, and then pass a cord rouud 
the glass article or vessel, to bind the parts 
closely together. In afew weeks it will be- 
come perfectly dry, and will be found to have 
adhered very firmly together. Tried by 





the writer and known to be good. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. | not certain that the wound to me is incu ra- 
SLANDER. ble, that.it is destined long to endure, or that 
Iam the only one who will ever feel the 


The cup of human woe is sometimes filled 
to the brim, and the bitterest dregs therein are T S Rettietes? Rendoand 3 
destined to lie steeping in the recesses of the Be ne oe 


heart. ’Tis not always possible to avoid the | 0S are fit associates for thee: devils and 
draught—but the victim for whom it is pre- damned spirits in hell are more tolerable than 
thou art, and the consuming brimstone of 


pared and served out must sometimes feel the | —s Wal dh 

eflect. Were the powers of ingenuity taxed | CTY 18 a less scourge wen | y a - 1 

to the utmost extent to invent means of tor-| Would rather be a Titius under the plenary 
wrath of vindictive Jove—subject to the vis- 


ture aud pain, with all their achievements! “"® : 
ne: itations of Harpies and Furies—and let them 


they would be compelled to an inferiorit : 
s % y | prey ‘super immortale jecur ” forever, with 


when compared with one tongue dedicated | ! 
to slander. No pain can be felt, no agony. greedy vainpire gnawing at my veins, hourly 
rend the bosom, no madness fever the brain | 4'#ining the blood therefrom ;—yes, 1 would 
so effectually as slander; cruel, heartless |ather be thus than subject to the remorse 
slander. Who can tell what pain is, that| which must, sooner or later, overtake you.— 
never felt it? Who can better tell than one | J¥Stice will not always slumber, nor mista- 
who feels it in the present tense? Who has ken credulity keep silence! Heaven will 
so much cause to grieve. as the one who js|"° mock at the truth nor hell release its 
the object of unjust, envious uspersion ? prey! But this does not make satisfaction to 
Oh! that the world might be excused of. the injured nor controvert former injustice, 
those whose joy—whose only seeming joy is No atonement can be made to return the 
to plant thorns in the path of others and calm composure of the unsuspecting mind, or 
wreath them into crowns to gore their tem- | ¢f@dicate the cruel remembrance of false de- 
ples. Devoid of every principle of generosi- clarations—the injury 1s irreparable. Bh g 
ty, kindness and humanity, the slanderer let me sit down and brood over that which is 
hurls his envenomed darts, and is never so nothing less than my ruin, let me turn hope 
well pleased as when they have been true to begging from my heart, renounce every ef- 
their aim and fastened in the heart of the un-| fort for happiness, looking forward only to 
suspecting victim. Some one is singled | the time when the frail spark that kesgteme 
out—unhappy destiny—for nothing more | here shall go outand memory be shrouded in 
than an envious choice, and although a good | ¢ter™al forgetfulness. 
name is all he can claim of the valuables of| Ob, the woes of life are enough that come 
this world, being denied the affluence which | aided! Spare me from oe 
others may enjoy, yet it must be at the mer-| Y® apologies for humamtty ° We can en 
ciless disposal of falsehood, the sport and dure all else and not murmur or otha :- e 
pastime of spleen—the altar that is itself con- | hand of fortune. — Let friends be - "4 laa 
sumed by the Tartarean fires kindled thereon. | ™e and covered in the entterastt o. fesress 
To the asperser what might be the language | Connections be ac weg! in the a 
of the aspersed ? How can the latter do jus- | ©°UTS¢ of nature—let me be — = hg 
tice to his own feelings unless he give vent | *°™¢ desert waste—let me wander wt in 
to his surcharged heart? Though in a re-}5°FfOW and return in Manes WES ae 
flective mood grief have the ascendency, yet | this;—let the ghastly viens “ eat = 
in the plentitude of vindicitive operations the from the sombrous portals ol t eos oa 
soul disgorges its reproach and instinctively claim me for its victim, I can say, . men. Dut, 
clings with tenacity to a vengeance. It ad- | 0 God, deliver me from slander ! 
dresses itself to the asperser: You, who have A DiseviseD Han, BUT a 
aimed a shaft at my breast, and too true to UnpiscuisED Heart, 
its aim it has taken effect; you, who could 1 as 
unfeelingly forego every generous sensation, Conaress.—As eg ‘ttfal “b We 
every humane principle, every spark of M ashington, ‘it is quite or “7 os 
grace ; you, who sought to revel in the sack | Texas will be annexed to the United State 
of my happiness; you, glorying over yerr this session. Z Abolition petitions ‘a Phe 
achievements, and rejoicing in your brutal | '!S 1% 4pon Congress without number. e 
Southern members show themselves greatly 


svecess, am apt to conclude will subse-|>° ss 
quently lament your doings when the canker irritated, and warm work will be the conse 
quence. 


in turn shall be eating up your heart. It is 


smart. 
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THE TIGER. 


eae es : 
The following instance of the determina-|myra leaves, and on the fourth by the hui 


tion with which the tiger defends himself in 


case of attack, is from the pen of an eye-wit- 


ness. “IJ was at Jaffna, at the northern ex- 


tremity of the island of Ceylon, in the be-| 
ginning of the year 1819, when one morning 


my servant called me an hour or two before 
my usual time with ‘Master, master ! peo- 
ple sent for master’s dogs; tiger in the town! 


\last the beast sprang. 


‘At the door of this the two artillery-men 
placed themselves; and the Malay captain 
‘got on the top to frighten the tiger out by 
worrying it; an easy operation, as the huts 
there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves.— 
One of the artillery-men wanted to go in to 
the tiger, but we would not suffer him. At 
This man received it 


Now my dogs chanced to be some very de-|on his bayonet? which he thrust apparently 
fenerate specimens ofa fine species called down its throat, firing his piece at the same 
the Poligar dog, which [ should designate as|moment. The bayonet broke off short, leav- 
a sort of wiry’ grevhound, without scent. J\ing less than three inches on the musket ;— 
kept them to hunt jackals; but tigers are|the rest remained in the animal, but was in- 
very different things. My gun chanced noi| visible tous. ‘The shot probably went thro’ 
to be put together, and while my servant was|his cheek, for it certainly did not seriously 
doing it, the collector and two medical men|injure him, as he instantly rose upon his 
who had recently arrived in consequence of|legs with a loud roar, and placed his paws 
the cholera having just then reached Ceylon|upon the soldier’s breast. At this moment 
from the continent, came to my door, the for-|the animal appeared to me to reach about the 
mer arrhed with a fowling-piece and the two|centre of the man’s face ; but I had scarcely 
latter with remarkably blunt hog-spears.—|time to observe this, when the tiger, stooping 
They insisted upon settirig off without wait-|his head, seized the soldier’s arm in his 
ing for my gun, a proceeding not much to|mouth, turned him half round staggering, 
my taste. ‘The tiger had taken refuge in a\threw him over on his back, and fell upon 
hut, the roof of which, like those of the Cey-jhim. Our dread now was, that if we fired 
Jon huts in general, spread to the ground like|upon the tiger we might kill the man. Tor 
an umbrella; the only aperture into it was a la moment there was a pause, when his com- 
small door about four feet high. The collec-|rade attacked the beast exactly in the same 
tor wanted to get the tiger out at once. I/manneras the gallant fellow himself had 
begged to wait for my gun; but no; the done. He stuck his bayonet into its head ; 
fowling-piece (loaded with ball of course)|the tiger rose at him; he fired; and this 
and the two hog-spears were quite enough. |time the ball took effect, and in the head.— 
I got a hedge-stake and awaited my fate,/The animal staggered backward, and we all 
from very shame. At this moment, to myj|poured in our fire. He still kicked and 

eat delight, there arrived from the fort an,writhed, when the gentlemen with the hog- 

nglish officer, two artillery-men, and a Ma-|spears advanced and fixed him, while he was 
lay captain ; and a pretty figure we should|finished by some natives beating him on the 
have cut without them, as the event will|head with hedge-stakes. The brave artillery- 
show. I was now quite ready to attack, and}man was after all but slightly hurt. He 
my gun came a minute afterward. The|claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully 
whole scene which follows took place within|given to him. There was however a_ cry 
an enclosure about twenty feet square, form-|among the natives that the head should be 
ed on three sides by a strong fence of Pal-'cut off; it was; and in so doing the knife 
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eame directly across the bayonet. The ani- 
mal measured little less than four feet from 
the root of the tail tothe muzzle. There 
was no tradition of a tiger having been seen 
in Jaffna before; indeed, this one must have 
either come a distance of almost twenty 
miles, or have swam across an arm of the 
sea nearly two miles in breadth; for Jaffna 
stands upon a peninsula on which there is no 
jungle of any magnitude.” 
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Ricu Literary Treat. 
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The next num- 


ber of “Neal’s Saturday Gazette” will be a! ee 
’ laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ then certainly do we 


magnificent publication—the largest sheet 
ever issued in Philadelphia—a double num- 
ber, printed in the most elegant style, con- 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this number we close the second volume of 
the Gem. Fora plan of the work for the coming 
year, the reader is referred to the prospectus on last 
page of cover. ‘Those who have generously subscri- 
bed, and paid, for the Gem, have our warmest 
thanks ; and those who have subscribed, and have 
not paid, are assured that our thanks are ready for 
them on receipt of the money. We are sorry to 
say that this latter class is by far too numerous. We 
feel confident that nothing farther need be said to in- 
duce those in arrears to pay without delay. If ‘‘the 


deserve our honest dues. We have fulfilled our 
pledges faithfully to our subscribers—the volume for 
1844 is now complete, and if it is not worth a dollar 


then it is not worth any thing. We wait for the evi- 
dences of like promptitude on the part of many of 
our subscribers. 


-_- 


BIND YOUR NUMBERS. 


j~_} Subscribers should get their numbers of the 
Gem bound. We hope they have preserved them all 
carefully. They will make an interesting book, well 
worth preserving for years. By leaving their num- 
bers at our office, subscribers can have them bound 
in any style they may choose, and on reasonable 
terms. 


taining, in addition to other novelties, an en-| 
tire English Annual, “The London Forget- 
Me-Not, for 1845.” <A splendid and expen- 
ive volume, and the best of the Souvenirs, 
containing articles from Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Abdy, Miss Roberts, Miss Gould, 
Capt. Chamier, Calder Campbell, Mrs. Si- 
gourney, and a host of others of the highest! 
literary distinction. Price 121-2 cents. 
Address, Joseph C. Neal, Philadelphia. 
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Tur AmspRICAN READER.—This is the title 
of a new book just from the press, which we think 
ement upon the readers now in use 
in our common schools. The selection of reading 
matter is very judicions, and the arrangement of les- 
sons is excellent. ‘The grand excellence of the work, 
however, is undoubtedly in the elementary exercises| 
in the introduction. It is astonishing that we have 
been so long without some such system of teaching 
articulation and punctuation. The American Read- 
er will plead for itself; and if it does not win its 
way into favor it will be because there are no attrac- 


DISCONTINUANCES. 


Those who desire to have the Gem discontinued, 
will please give us early notice, by informing the 
Postmaster and requesting him to send us a legal 
notice to that effect ; not by returning the book ; but 
by a written notice. §r-j” We do not take return- 
numbers from the Post Office. 
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i= Those who desire to continue their subscrip- 
tions will please embrace the first opportunity; and 
‘that is NOW; (do not wait for opportunity to occur, 
but make opportunity, as soon as you finish reading 


Pad 


4 
We Panay 











t tions, or arguments, in real merit. We ask the pub- : 
sf lie to examine for themselves—they are the ones re-|this notice;) to enclose a dollar ipl letter for a 
+7 sily interested. Bradford, Vt. Published by A. Low. hand it to the Postmaster, let him seal it, frank it, 
tag and send it to us, and you shall be promptly served. 
ry POSTMASTERS. | 
: Most Postmasters have been very kind and obli-| [Cc j~ The Law is, and so the Courts decide, that 
i ging tous. ‘They have our thanks for their kind of-;a person to whom a paper is sent is responsible for 
i fices. For the benefit of some, however, we copy, the payment, if he receives the paper or makes use 


the following extract from the Postoflice Regulations, of it—even though he never subscribed for it. 


Spire. 





nace OC, sec. 118: 
prs 


‘ In every instance in which papers that come to| jr The price of the Gem is ONE DOLLAR a 

: your office are not taken out by the person to whom) var, and no deviation, except to clubs. If any one 

<j sent, you will give immediate notice to the publisher, ~ a ; thi 

* adding the rensou if known, why the papers are not| ers to vary our published terms, beware of him. 
taken out.’’ a \No agent is or has been auhorized to do so. 











